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THURSDAY, AUGUST 19, 1841. 


Tue favourable attention which our recent recommendation to increase the 
number of country musical societies has received ; and the many flattering letters 
which have reached us, from widely remote parts of the kingdom, requiring our 
willing pilotage and counsel on the subject ; induce us, without apology to those 
of our Readers who may be already associated, to renew the discussion. We do 
so with the more zeal and earnestness, from the information we have gathered of 
numerous incipient establishments, proving that the “ Influence” (if we may so 
call it)-is amongst us; and from the proofs we have in the many thriving 
institutions around, that the labour of the undertaking is, in comparison with the 
glory of the success, but as the flint-spark, to the fire—the acorn, to the forest 
king of centuries. 

. We need scarcely repeat the truism, that mankind is the better and the happier 
for education—nor is it necessary, now-a-days, to argue, that the Fine Arts are 
most highly influential in the process of human cultivation, moral, social, and 
intellectual—philanthropy and reason have, we believe, at last overeome even the 
dowager anti-educational prejudice, so long lingering in the parlour to the injury 
of the kitchen ; and the commonest of common senses admit that, as diamonds can 
only be polished by diamonds, so the mortal jewel, the Mind, gains brightness by 
its contact with the mental lustre of othéfs,,.'These points being fully recognised, 
what strikes us most forgibly is that Music, of all the Fine Arts, is the readiest 
and most influential handmaid of civilization, from its germ in the wilderness to 
its consummation in the temple of the Deity—we believe that the simplest melody, 
delivered by a competent woman's voice, would subdue the savage whom a statue. 
might provoke or a picture terrify ; and we are persuaded that the sage is never 
so near his. Maker, as when respiring the harmonious breath of a many voiced 

. Hallelujah. Hence, we would have the study of Music essentially incorporated 
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with every system of education, private or public, in the cot and in the college ; 
and we turn our eye, with a feeling somewhat akin to envy, towards that land 
where the music master is the schoolmaster, the scholars are the whole population, 
and the study results in moral contentment and national happiness. 

But there are still more cogent inducements to the continued practice of the 
Art when attained, and to the foundation of societies for its better developement 
and perfectation ; and these are to be found, in the needful relaxation of the mind 
from its business pursuits, especially in an industrial community like ours—in the 
power which music bestows, of affording that relaxation, not only to ourselves but 
to others—in the mingling of ranks, and ages, and sexes, thereby subduing the 
rough and encouraging the timid—in the oblivion of cares and sorrows, and the 
neutralizing of grosser passions—in the closer communion of families, and friends, 
and neighbours, linked in one common and congenial pursuit—in the zest which 
music infuses into the cheapest temperance—in the ability it creates for the more 
worthy performance of the rites of religion—in the combination of all these, to 
produce a better, a happier, and a holier race. Will our good friends of the hill 
and the valley, the market-town and the village, require stronger inducements 
than these ? or can they satisfy themselves with arguments to confute such obvious 
and tangible promises ? 

We now come to speak of the means for accomplishing what we recommend ; 
for we are no abstruse theorists to preach without practice; nor would we 
direct our disciples to an Utopia, unapproachable in distance, or impregnable 
through difficulties: put the needle on its pivot and it will turn to its destined 
point ; so, we believe, it will only be necessary to shew a clear course and the 
race will be prosperously run. We address ourselves, firstly, to the organists and — 
local music teachers, for we would have the honour of founding the new societies 

F to appertain most legitimately, and the foundations themselves to have the most 
stable bases—secondly, to the music lovers of each district, whose influence will 
be proportionate to their zeal rather than their supremacy—we are convinced 
there is scarcely a parish in the three kingdoms wherein the former may not 
readily induce a competent quorum of the latter to set about the preliminary pro- 
visions ; and these we would particularly enjoin to be of the most simple and 
unexpensive character. The procurement of a suitable room, the use of a piano- 
forte, and the invitation of neighbours and friends, who are musically practised or 
inclined, to congregate—these are sufficient first steps ; and the framing of a few 
rules, the appointment of one or two evenings jn the week for practice, and the 
settlement of a moderate weekly or monthly subscription to meet the absolute 
needful charges—these will be ample measures for the launching of institutions, 
whose existence must be suggestive of their own improvement, and assuredly the 
harbinger of their own success. 

We take for granted that far greater facilities will present themselves, to the 
formation of Choral than Orchestral societies, in the obvious circumstance that 
every vocalist is provided with an instrument, and that there are always instru- 
ments at hand which require but very little tuning and preparation. The 
improvement of these rough materials is by no means a tedious or difficult task ; 
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and the cultivation of even the uninformed, is no longer an irksome experiment, 
since the publication of several cheap works on the subject places the acquirement 
of vocalization within the reach of all—if the wealthy of a rural locality would 
assist the beneficial plans we propose, let them disseminate a few score of these 
really instructive little books, in lieu of, or at least along with, the Tracts which 
the well disposed liberally design for the amelioration of their humble fellow 
mortals—and, since our object stops not at any point, short of moral happiness, let 
us not be considered profane or irrelevant, when we call upon the numerous 
amateur teachers of the Sunday schools, whose labours have been so widely 
beneficial, to lend their assistance—many of these amiable persons are fully com- 
petent to conduct a vocal class through the rudiments; and if six or eight classes 
be regularly drilled, each but for one hour twice a week, in less than six months 
the village will not lack choristers, nor will the project for the Rural Choral 
Society be considered a difficult problem. 

Yet, we would not be understood to wish to confine the practice of our pro- 
vincial friends exclusively to sacred works—there are abundance of secular 
chorusses, by Handel, and by the great modern Composers, from the performance 
of which the highest gratification mingled with advantage may be derived; and 
the glorious Madrigal Legacies of our forefathers are instinct of unaffected virtue 
as of intellect—to these we would direct a share of due attention ; convinced that 
the purposes of true Religion are not more essentially effected by the sublimities 
of our noble Art, than by the recreative repetition of these lighter, though scarcely 
less bright and pure, mental creations, which constellate and shine gloriously in 
the great musical firmament. We are convinced that Music is the very soul of 
devotion ; and we believe such devotion to be never more acceptable than when it 
emulates the innocent and joyous anthem of Nature’s own choristers—the birds. 

In conclusion, we have only to urge the immediate consideration of primary 
measures, in order that the fast receding summer may not again leave the tenants 
of uncivic neighbourhoods and remoter homes to the old muddling conventionalisms 
of winter’s evening amusement in the country—the smoking and politics club, 
the tea and scandal coterie, the card party, or novel reading loneliness—and the 
parallel resources of humbler life—pastimes indeed, but such as make Time pass 
without profit or any consideration of its value; with little to expect and nothing 
to remember : such may amuse, but cannot recreate the mind ; they relax, but, at 
the same time,-they enfeeble and vitiate ; while it is the glory of Music to be at 
once a pleasure, a stimulant, a balm, and an antidote to the evils of other pursuits. 
Let all, then, take our counsel in good part, and consider it with a correspondent 
earnestness to that in which it is given; and let our friends never, for a moment, 
forget—that in spreading the culture of music, and in the establishment of social 
societies such as we have presumed to recommend, they will be opening one sure 
and wide pathway for the return of those praised and envied times—the unsophis- 
ticated “ golden days” of Mergy, Musical Old England. C. 
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MUSIC, AN INSTINCT OF MAN. 
(From the New England Magazine.) 


Music, like poetry, has its foundation in the soul. The earliest literature of a 
people is poetry ; partly because poetry is the language of feeling and affection— 
and these sentiments possess the mind long before it learns to reason and compare 
—and partly because poetry, by the music of its cadences, serves as an important 
aid to the memory. But music is the instrument by which poetry has, from the 
beginning, wrought its chief effect ; it is the Janguage which, even at the present 
day, it uses when it would make the deepest impression upon the heart. here- 
ever poetry has been found, there has music been found also, her inseparable com- 
panion. We cannot, therefore, as some have done, suppose the time ever to have 
been, when music was not; we cannot, with them, refer it, for its origin, to the 
imitation of the warbling of birds, or of the wind, sighing among the reeds by the 
river’s side. Man, constituted as he now is, was never without music in his soul. 
He never, surely, wanted the organs for uttering melody. Can we with pro- 
priety deny him a soul capable of those emotions which can find vent only, or 
best, in song, if he has ever had an eye to see the beauties of creation, a mind 
to comprehend them, a heart to feel, and a tongue to utter them? and this is 
poetry,z-so has he ever had an ear turned to catch all the harmony of sound 
which nature pours from a thousand sources, a heart to feel it, and organs capable 
of returning that harmony with the increased effect of nature’s finest instrument, 
the human voice,—and this is music. ‘ 

And accordingly we find that there never has been a people without music. 
Among the rudest barbarians of the present day, we hear of the war-song and the 
death-song. Our earliest notices of the earliest tribes of the earth shew that 
this divine art has always existed among men. We may refer, in proof of this 
assertion, as far back as to the remotest period of the Jewish record, even to 
Jubal, “ the father of all such as handle the harp and the organ.” Throughout the 
whole course of the Jewish history, we meet with those who were skilful to play 
upon divers instruments. The Psalms of David were sung to solemn chants, of 
~ correspondent excellence, we have a right to suppose, to the beauty and grandeur 
of the poetry whose sentiment they were to express. In Egypt, music found an 
early home ; as the forms of musical instruments—were there no other proof— 
painted upon her everlasting monuments in her undying pigments abundantly 
testify. ‘The poems, of Homer, we well know, were sung; and, doubtless, to 
melodies suited to the sentiment and the structure of the verse. Anacreon and 
Sappho sang their odes to the lyre. Pindar, it is said, sang, to airs his own 
soul prompted, those magnificent odes which have,immortalized him; and that 
in the poetic contests in which he engaged he so often bore away the palm, is, 
perhaps, in part at least, to be ascribed to the related fact, that he excelled his 
— m the power, compass, and command of his voice. 

e may hence with confidence maintain, that the first steps of the human race 
in the path of civilization and intellectual culture are to be referred, as to other 
causes, so in part, to the power of music over the human soul. Who will believe 
that the ancient poetry which, before the invention of alphabetic writing, it was 
necessary to communicate orally, would have wrought the wonders ascribed to it, 
had it been recited in the rigid style of declamation? It was music which im- 
Pw to it its popular power ; its power to alarm, to agitate, to melt, to win. 

t was the Phrygian mode which roused the martial spirit of the fiery Macedonian, 
and soft Lydian “measures, that soothed his soul to pleasures.” Upon the phi- 
losopher in his retirement, poetry might, indeed, have had equal power, had it been 
simply rehearsed ; or, after writing had become an art, when read from the leaves 
of the papyrus. But upon the rude and uncultivated populace, the choicest strains 
ofthe moral and descriptive poet would have died away in emptiness, had not 
melody won for them a way to the deepest recesses of the soul. 

We arrive at the same conclusion when we look at the revival of music after 
the overthrow of the Western empire, and the weaving together of new nations 
out of the materials furnished by the breaking up of the Roman power, and the 
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ave of the Teutonic tribes. It is from Provence we hear the first breathings 
f the poetic muse; but they are borne to us upon the sounds of the harp. The 
Troubadour, either himself sang to his instrument the wild legends with which 
he entertained the knights and ladies of the Castle Hall; or he was attended by 
the Songleur, who accompanied him with his and voice. Indeed the path to 
poetic fame was entered at the gate of music. He who aspired to be a poet, first 
followed the Troubadour in quality of musician. Nor do we often hear, at that 
period, of poetry being offered to the world otherwise than through the medium 
of song. Even so late as the fifteenth century we find the celebrated Pulci 
singing—not reading or reciting—but singing, his Morgante Maggiore at the 
table of Lorenzo dei Medici. 

Music, considered as a science, presents a study among the most subtle and 
profound with which the human mind is ever called to cope. In all its learned 
details, it tasks the most acute and philosophic mind to discover, arrange, and define 
its principles. There are few even of those who excel in the various departments 
of practice who are competent to master the science of their art, or reach a 
thorough comprehension of its deep-laid principles. And even considered as an 
art, music is an accomplishment, which, in its highest excellence, can never be 
dissociated in our mind from truly exalted talent, and a soul touched by the 
finest sensibilities. It implies a | demands the exactest preceptions, the most 
rapid intellect, the nicest discrimination, a rare union of judgment, taste, 
and feeling, and that power of throwing the whole soul, as it were, into an 
instrument, or pouring it out in the voice, which is better denominated genius 
than anything else. Who will deny genius to Catalani, Malibran, or Paganini ? 


And when we see united, in an individual, the knowledge of music as a science,a 9 


profound acquaintance with the whole doctrine of harmony, the inventive mind 
which records upon immortal pages its original conceptions of melody and. 
harmony, and that manual dexterity which wields the most difficult instrument 
with a perfect mastery, we are presented with an example of intellectual power, 
hardly surpassed in any other department of knowledge or art. Read an overture 
of Haydn or Mozart, or listen to it, simply as a study of human intellect, and you 
will confess that the mind which could invent those airs and harmonies, could, in 
each note, as it was written, calculate the precise effect of an orchestra of a hun- 
dred instruments, give to each its proper office, combine, interweave, separate, and 
reutiite them, so as to produce that matchless result by which you are entranced, 
is of the rarest order of human genius. Who can listen to the almost more than 
earthly strains of the Messiah, or the Creation, and not feel that the intellect 
which composed them would, under other circumstances, have controlled senates 
by the power of eloquence, stamped its immortality upon the canvas or the marble, 
or recorded its glowing thoughts in imperishable verse? Genius, as it has shone 
in music, is of a nature as ethereal and rare, as when it astonishes us in any other 
branch of learning or art; and it cannot be that nature will reproduce her Handels, 
her Haydns, kis Sines in greater profusion than her Homers, her Titians, or 
her Canovas. ; 
When we see how much genius has been poured into modern music, that minds 
full of power and hearts full of sensibility have invented the melodies and the 
harmonies which delight us, how can it be otherwise than that this heart should 
contain, within itself, the springs of an immense moral influence ? We believe its 
influences are, for the most part, healthful and invigorating. The tendency, the 
natural tendency of music, as of poetry, is to soften and refine. Who would not 
rather expect to meet with gentleness, urbanity, kindness of heart, and a certain 
general air of refinement and elegance, among the lovers and disciples of music, 
than the opposite traits of coarseness, rudeness, incivility, and cruelty? The 
world has ever been of this opinion, and facts shew it to be well founded. The 
characteristic cruelty of the inhabitants of Cynzethee was attributed, by the Greek 
writers, to their neglect and contempt of music. And a learned historian of that 
people went so far as to believe, that the cultivation of music would have 
power to counteract the effects of a harsh and wintry climate upon the character. 
Had the Romans been lovers of music, had it been a national taste, is it possible 
their early traits of barbarism should have clung to them as they did, even to the 
last ? Would a people with music in their souls have delighted in the savage 
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spectacles of the circus, in the fights of gladiators, and the destruction of captives 
and malefactors by wild beasts? In modern times we have the well-attested 
story, remarkable for the testimony it bears to the moral power of music, of the 
hired assassins, sent in pursuit of the unfortunate Stradella, melted to tears, and 
changed to very women in their purposes of blood, by the moving strains of their 
victim. And do we not notice effects in ourselves, upon our own dispositions and 
affections, wrought by the sorcery of this Art of arts, which render perfectly 
credible every account that has reached us of its almost miraculous influences ? 
Who so callous, that he is proof against the melting pathos of many of the ancient 
ballads ? Who can hear the touching melody of “ Auld Robin Gray,” from the 
lips of one whose soul glows with sensibility, and who can throw that sensibility 
into the voice, and not confess himself a very child, to be moulded at will, by the 
wer of this siren muse? ‘The effects of music, through the national airs of dif- 
erent countries, are not less astonishing. The exile of Switzerland never hears, 
without tears, the song of his native valleys ; and so potent has been its spell upon 
her soldiery, when engaged in foreign service, filling their minds with sweet 
images of home, that it has been found necessary to forbid the singing of it, under 
the severest penalties. The streets of Paris have again and again borne witness 
to the moral power of her songs of freedom. What Frenchman, whose patriot- 
ism during the “ three days” did not leap to the barricades, roused by the spirit- 
stirring notes of the sacred hymn of the Marseillaise. Let the metaphysician 
ascribe as much of this power as he may to the principle of association and the 
charms of verse, enough will be left to prove the residence of an immense moral 
power, a beautiful and a sacred power, in the Art we love. 

Music has ever been in close alliance with religion. In the Pagan and the 
Hebrew religions the power of music was well understood by the priest, and 
acknowledged by the worshipper ; and in Christianity, from the first hymn sung 
by the Saviour of the world, in company with the chosen twelve, to the present 
moment, music has boasted a divine power to cheer, to comfort, to support, and 
excite the minds of the pious. It was to the church that music fled for shelter, 
during those ages of uproar and barbarism, which succeeded the first establish- 
ment of Christianity upon the throne of the world, and the subsequent overthrow 
of that throne ; and it was there, in the quiet of monastic seclusion, that her lost 
honours were gradually restored, and the foundations laid for those grand 
developments of musical genius, which have conferred an enduring celebrity upon 
the last century. 

But if music owes something to the church, the church owes more, infinitely 
more, to music. It makes a large part of the religion of Christians of almost every 
communion ; and it is the religious power of music, its power to kindle the 
feelings, to raise devotion, to calm the passions, to subdue the will, for which the 
Christian will ever chiefly honour and love it. That vast religious power is 
lodged in this art, no one can doubt who is familiar with its history. The — 
Catholic church has long known how to avail herself of the services of this potent 
ally. That church has not been more famous for the gorgeous pomp of her 
numerous rites, the magnificence of her temples, her painted ceilings, her sculp- 
tured marbles, than for the unrivalled excellence of her music,—unrivalled for its 
power to melt and subdue the heart. Other communions have by no means kept 
pace with that of the Roman, in this department of worship. Yet, even in our 
own churches, imperfect as this part of the service is, there goes forth from it an 
influence which, as religion could ill spare, so she longs to see clothed with all 
that power which of right belongs to it. For we would say that, if there are 
“tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones,” so there are 
homilies of surpassing eloquence, read to the feeling heart, in those solemn strains 
of vocal harmony which rise from the assembled congregation, or flow from the 
well-instructed choir. 





CONCERT HALL, MANCHESTER. 


Tue interior of the Concert Hall has just been re-painted and decorated by Mr. 
William Froggatt, painter, of Hall-street, St. Peter's, under the superintendence 
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of Mr. White, architect, of Bond-street. The hall now presents a truly splendid 
appearance, and the taste displayed in the decorations is exceedingly creditable to 
the sub-committee and all parties concerned. The walls and ceilings of the concert- 
room are painted in wy white, tinged with carmine ; and the ceiling, which con- 
sisted previously of plain sunk coffers, has been highly enriched with foliated mould- 
ings in burnished gold. The pilasters and columns of this room are finished in 
abba-terina marble, resembling those in the drawing-rooms of Buckingham Palace ; 
and the pilastral compartments on the walls are formed into primrose-coloured 
panels, with enriched burnished gold mouldings. Judicious alterations have also 
been made in the orchestra, by enclosing the two large doors between pilasters, 
thereby forming the curvilinear wall on each side of the o into regain com- 
partments, which are finished with burnished gold mouldings corresponding to 
the other walls of the room. A flowing Grecian ornament has also been affixed 
to the top of the gallery front, in order to break the rigid line which originally 
terminated that feature of the room. All the woodwork throughout this room is 
finished in light pink and gold. In order to create a quicker ventilation, and to 
obtain a more uniform temperature in this room, the whole of the fl , form- 
ing the aisles and passages, have been perforated; the same principle having been 
adopted as that used for ventilating the houses of parliament. The saloon is like- 
wise very tastefully finished. The prevailing colour of this apartment is a light 
primrose, the — and woodwork being finished in white and gold; the columns 
and corresponding features are painted in Syracoline marble, their capitals eer | 
white and etched in gold; the three windows are also hung with light colo 
Venetian shades, harmonizing with the general tone of the room. The walls of the 
vestibule, staircases, and entrance-hall, are finished in a warm tone of granite ; and 
the cornices, plinths, and other finishings in a light veined marble, the ceilings 
being white. The doors are finished in bronze, with silver mouldings.—Man- 
chester Courier. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOREIGN COPYRIGHT. 
To the Editor of the Musica Wor.p. 
Sir,—In reply to “ Alpha,” I beg to say, that the facts already stated by me cannot 


% 


“‘ greatly” be “mistaken” by any one who will give himself the trouble of going into 
the question at issue between Chappell and Purday ; those desirous of seeing the pre- 
cise words of Lord Abinger, in. giving judgment in this case, may refer to the Times 
of June 11, 1841, the result of which differs materially from that put into his lordship’s 
mouth by “ Alpha.” Any person having effrontery enough to make out a strong bill, 
may obtain an injunction; but then he must abide the consequences of the answer. 

he case of Boosey and Lonsdale is not yet disposed of; and that of D’Almaine and 
Boosey would have had a different result if the most important part of the question 
had not been overlooked—viz., the disability of a foreigner ‘to make a legal convey- 
ance to a British subject. 

As to the “ copyright of Cramer’s Studios having been sold for £1200!” the whole 
truth is not told, for it seems that some attempt was made by Delahaute (who printed 
the first vol.,) by a legal ruse, threatening to prosecute any other publisher if he pro- 
ceeded to print them; which threat deterred the parties about to do so; and thus the 
matter rested, until Delahaute’s bankruptcy, when they were a hae auction; and 
“ Alpha” says, fetched £1200; but, I ask, how is it that all the in Paris print 
the second and third vols. 2s common property ? 

It is rather unfortunate for “ Alpha,” that in his quere as to whether the “ modern 
operas com in Milan, Naples, &c., are copyright in Paris,” he should mention 
the compositions of Donizetti only, and those too which are printed by more than one 

ublisher in Paris! But, Sir, as an ounce of proof is worth a ton of assertion, per- 
aps “ Alpha” will not object to state how, and where, an English author may sell his 
copyright “ in four or five different countries ;” as by so doing, he will confer a lasting 
obligation upon the numberless literary writers whose works are published in France 
and other countries without the smallest pecuniary benefit accruing to them ; and are 
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smuggled into England, and sold at one-fifth of the published price here, to the manifest 
injury of the bookselling trade; and if “ Alpha’s” assertion be correct, to that of the » 
talented authors also. : ‘ 
Does “ Alpha” mean to assert that an English composer of music can do that which 
is denied to the literary author? Res ipsa loquitur—it is too ridiculous to waste 
another word upon. 
I am, Sir, yours, Obediently, Puito Musico. 
August 16, 1841. 


P.S.—At a recent trial in Belgium, it was decided that any work published in a 
foreign country, although it might have been sold by the author to a publisher in . 
Belgium, became common property there. 


[We find no new argument in the above, and have nothing to add to our own 
often expressed opinion. King Leopold, who manages the affairs of his little 
kingdom with a skill and liberality worthy of imitation in prouder quarters, has, 
it seems, positively legislated on the subject—and wisely too, for, knowing that 
his neighbours would afford no protection to Belgian genius, he suffers no foreign 
sheltering under Belgic laws.—Ep. M. W.] 


THE CHORISTER. 
To the Editor of the Mustcau WoRLD. 


Sir,—Although the performer, asketch of whose biography is given in the subjoined 
extract, enjoyed only local celebrity, and had for a long period left the orchestra in 
which he received his musical education, he enjoyed such marked respect from the 
professional associates of his later days, that probably you will not think a passing 
tribute to his memory unworthy the pages of the Musical World. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Bos Magsor. 


“Tue Rosin or oun CatTHepraL.” (From Feliz Farley's Bristol Journal, 
August 14, 1841.)—In our Journal of the 14th Feb. 1835, we inserted some beautiful 
verses under the above title, contributed by a valued correspondent. The opening 
lines were these :— 

** Bird of the bright and.crimson vest, why hast-thou left thy home 
Amid the ambient fields of air, to seek a cloistered dome? 


How canst thou tame the bounding wing through heaven’s blue vault that sped, 
Within the narrow space that holds the mansions of the dead? 


How canst thou leave the sunny skies, thy blossoms and thy bowers, 

To court the awed and solemn air, that wraps these sombre towers ? 

How canst thou shun thy feathered tribe, and thus in wayward mood 

Quit all thy sweet companionships to dwell in solitude ? 

And yet along the lofty aisles thou speed’st as light a wing 

As ever met the morning star, or heralded the spring ; 

And thy sweet notes, as oft they rise the organ’s swells among, 

Are blithe and clear as ever tuned the woodland’s choral song.’’ 

Inquiry was made the other day, what had become of the little songster, which for 

a period of nine or ten years had taken up its abode within the sacred walls; and the 
answer elicited the following anecdote, far more worthy of being perpetuated than 
many a record inscribed on marble. The bird had been missed from the church for 
some time, and was supposed to have sought again “the ambient fields of air,” as more 
congenial to its nature than the “ cloistered dome ;” but on removing the altar-screen 
two or three years ago for the purpose of erecting the present handsome one of stone, 
the remains of Redbreast were found behind it. Perhaps, warned of approaching 
dissolution, having attained the venerable age of some nine or ten summers, it had 
retired there for a last resting-place. From long enjoyment of security, and a con- 
stant meal supplied by its protector, Mr. Phillips, the Subsacrist, the bird had become 
so tame that it was frequently seen perched on the choristers’ desk, peering over their 
books, and seeming to rebuke with grave look the merry smile ever ready to brighten 
up the face of boyhood, and which its presence excited ; or seated on a pinnacle of the 
organ, swelling the chorus of praise with the music of its own mellow pipe ; at other 
times stationed on the canopy of the pulpit, a more attentive listener than many of * 
God’s creatures more deeply interested in the preacher’s message. The remains of 
the poor bird were deposited by a friendly hand in the precincts of the cathedral, and 
Bobby has as yet found no successor in his honours and immunities. 


[We have great pleasure in introducing Mr. Bob Major to our readers, as well 
as his “ relative” Bob Minor, whose virtues and constancy merit a record- any- 
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where. The “ chutch-going” propensities of birds are by no means uncommon ; we 
recollect having been edified by the presence of a feathered family amongst the 
congregation of Milton Church, Kent ; 7 occupied, what might Be termed, the 
“ green pew,” (a branch of ivy which penetrated a broken pane of the case- 
ment and twined round one of the columns,) and their orderly conduct during 
the sermon, and enthusiasm in the “stng of praise,” were most exemplary. We 
were also informed, by a friend, of the voluntary seclusion of a nightingale, in the 
church of a remote village, at the back of the Isle of Wight; who, during the 
summer nights of 1834 or 1835, was wont to sing her “ vespers” in the lonely 
chancel, to the great moral advantage of the rural uninspired.—Ep. M. W.] 





REVIEWS. 


A Favourite Irish Air, on which is founded, The Last Rose of Summer. With 
Variations for the Harp. T. Labarre. D’Almaine and Co. 


Tue variations to this beautiful Irish air were, we believe, originally composed 
by Herz, for the pianoforte, and published in his Recreations Musicales ; though 
nothing of this appears in the title-page. As a light, pleasant, and tolerably 
showy piece of harp music, well arranged by the adaptor, Labarre, we can safely 
recommend this little production to all amateurs of this favourite instrument. 


Les Trois Seurs ; pour le Piano. Nos. 1, 2,3. Henri Herz. Op. 118. 
D’Almaine and Co. 


Three characteristic movements of a very superior caste, entitled, Za Gracieuse, 
La Sentimentale, and L’Enjouée. ‘These productions partake of the qualities so 
generally met with in M. Herz’s compositions. In every page we meet with 


snatches of graceful original melody, followed by passages of brilliant execution 
and of striking effect, ever new and ever varied, and sustained by a tissue of har- 
mony always rich, piquant, and classical. To all who aim at playing with ex- 
pression we particularly recommend Herz’s music, as no other author of equal 
celebrity takes so much pains to indicate with precision the exact style in which 
his compositions are to be executed. 


Home, sweet Home; with Variations for the Guitar. C. Eulenstein. D’Almaine 


and Co. 


The talents of Mr. Eulenstein, as a virtuoso and composer for the Spanish 
guitar, are well known and highly appreciated. The present air, with variations, 
affords a favourable specimen of his style of writing for this instrument. The air 
itself is one of the prettiest of our popular melodies, and the variations are at once 
brilliant and effective. The accordatura is somewhat different from that to which 
the guitar is generally tuned ; and the advantages to be derived from this slight 
change are extremely well exemplified and developed in these variations. 


Les Plaisirs des Dames. Four brilliant Waltzes for the Pianoforte. Thomas 
Tous. Cocks and Co. 

The title prefixed to these waltzes is hardly borne out by the intrinsic merits of 
the compositions themselves ; there is little to blame, not much to praise, and_ 
certainly nothing to merit the pompous appellation of “ brilliant,” in these trifling 
productions. 


Cavatina and Chorus, from Auber's “ Le Philtre.” For Harp and Pianoforte. 
N. C. Bochsa. D’Almaine and Co. 


Two of the best melodies from this favourite opera, arranged as a duet for harp 
and pianoforte. As alight, pleasing, and showy morceau de salon, we cannot but 
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recommend this production to public patronage. Mr. Bochsa’s talents as a composer 
and performer are sufficiently well known, and though no great expenditure of 
genius is visible in this duet, yet enough appears to mark the prac and tasteful 
hand of the master; we must, however, express our surprise that the harp 

art should be so far from prominent, though the piece is dedicated to one of our 
first professors of the instrument. 





MUSICAL INTELLICENCE. 
SHetropolitan. 


CONCERTS D’ETE. 


Tue public, who never fail to notice whatever is really good of its kind, have 
been very liberal of their patronage of this popular place of entertainment during 
the-past week, and, it is but fair to add, have been amply remunerated by the 
amusement afforded them. Of all the promenading speculations, Mr. Eliason’s 
has best deserved to succeed ; for money and exertion have never been spared, the 
talent brought forward has been of the — order, and the selections have 
presented by far the greatest aggregate of excellent works, of any similar 
establishment. 

Besides the usual quota of Quadrilles and Waltzes, we have heard several first- 
rate Overtures adequately played during the week; in addition to which, a Pot 

ourri of the most favourite airs of Purcell, Arne, and Linley, from the “Tempest,” 
fie been well put together by Mr. Montgomery, and charmingly played—the 
solos by Messrs. Lazarus, Koenig, Prospere, Deloffre, Barrett, and Jancourt-— 
Caliban’s song on the ophicleide was a veritable specimen of monster warbling, 
and M. Deloffre’s rendering of the charming “ Full fathom five” was most chaste 
and artistical—the time of this performance should have been taken a shade faster, 
and it would then have been perfect as pleasing. There has also been given an 
Aria from Rossini’s “‘ Compte Ory,” followed by the hunting chorus from “ Der 
Freischutz,” cleverly arranged for Trumpets, Cornets, Horns, and Trombones, by 
Herr Muller. The effect of this piece is extremely pleasant, and the execution 
masterly ; especially that of the arranger in a short introduced arriette or “ trio” 
occurring between the repetitions of the chorus—the whole has been greatly 
— M. Jullien has been on furlough to Dublin, and did not muster on 

— night, as advertised and expected—the audience were displeased, and 
shewed it—but, for our parts, we say, “let him stay.” Mr. Eliason does the duty 
with fully as much ability, and less than half the presumption. 

There have been two morning performances, well attended, and the presence of 
private box company is nightly abundant. 


OPERAS AT COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


We last week gave a list of the principal Vocalists engaged by Mr. Macready 
for the ensuing season, at Drury Lane Theatre. A correspondent informs us that 
Madame Vestris has engaged, for Covent Garden—Miss Adelaide Kemble, who 
with Miss Rainforth, and the fair Manageress herself, will be the principal ladies. 
The tenors will be Messrs. Harrison and Clement White, the basso cantanti Mr. E. 
Seguin. A new Opera by Mr. Rooke, and a ballad Opera by Mr. Tully, (written 
by Mr. M. Lemon,) will be brought out early in the season, which will com- 
mence the second or third week in September. Miss Adelaide Kemble will make 
her debut in Mr. Planché’s version of “ Norma,” translated by him for the appear- 
ance of Madame Schroeder Devrient, at Drury Lane, during the Bunn regime. 


PROMENADES MUSICALES AT THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


_The attraction of these charming gardens continues unabated ; thousands 
nightly assemble and disperse at once recreated and delighted. The grounds, b 
reason of the abundant rains, retain their brightest vernal freshness, and the music 
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(to say nothing of the other excellent materiel of the entertaimment,) has much 
improved by practice upon its original high standard of executive excellence. 
The arrangement of several airs and choruses of Beethoven, Bishop, &c., are very 
cleverly given by Messrs. Dean (clarionet), Saynor (flute), Handly (cornet), 
Hall (piccolo), Mason (trombone), Witton (oboe), &c. &c. The Battle Symphony 
of Beethoven has been _— during the week, of which, the less we say the 
better ; it is but a second rate affair in its original state ; it is almost impracticable 
on wind instruments only ; and the firing of pistols and pop-guns neutralizes the 
imitative effects, such as they are, and makes the whole a piece of unintelligible 
absurdity. There is, however, quite enough to gratify and charm the most 
greedy in the bill of fare, and music-lovers may occupy the half hour during this 
perpetration in a ramble through the grounds, which are extremely Eden-like and 
sylvan, and return to enjoy “ the Fortune-telling scene” from Barnett’s Mountain 
Sylph with a purer zest. Mr. Godfrey conducts his band with great tact and 
knowledge of the details of his onerous , ha 





Provincial. 


*,* This department of the ‘* Musica. Wor.p” is compiled and abridged from the provincial press 
and from the letters of our country correspondents. We are, therefore, not responsible 
for any matter or opinion it may contain.—Ep. M. W. 


BRISTOL MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 


At the periodical meeting of this society, held on Wednesday evening, the 11th 
instant, the parts of several of Wilbye’s Madrigals, unknown to the world until their 
late publication by the Musical Antiquarian Society, were placed before the members, 
who were delighted with the rich store of vocal harmony thus opened to them for the 
first time. They were ably performed by a choir of about forty voices, including seven 
trebles, under the direction of J. D. Corfe, Esq. 


TEWKESBURY. 


A concert at the Town-Hall was given by Mr. Sapio, last Wednesday, which was 
well and fashionably attended ; and the programme, combining variety with excellence, 
gave universal satisfaction ; it was the general opinion, also, that the beneficiaire was 
never in better voice, nor better received. He was ably supported by that promising 
young vocalist, Miss Davis, of Worcester, and a Mr. Stanton, a very respectable bass 
singer. All three joined beautifully in Pio Cianchettini’s “ Benedictus,” (from his 
Mass, No. 1.) Miss Davis was encored in Arne’s pretty little song, “ Where the Bee 
sucks ;” and so was Mr. Sapio in “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” by Crouch. Messrs. Cian- 
chettini and White were the conductors on the occasion. Young D’Egville and 
Cianchettini performed Mayseder’s Concertante, for the violin and the pianoforte, in 
“ Nina,” with immense success. The former is certainly one of the most promising 
of the rising generation. As for Signor Castro’s guitar, we enjoyed it more than ever ; 
and so did we his “ Spanish War Song.” Such pieces must be sung by a native. 


CHELMSFORD. 


A concert took place on Tuesday evening, at which Miss Birch, Miss M. B. 
Hawes, and Mr. John Parry, sung; and Messrs. Carte and Willy (flute and violin) 
performed. } 





Foreign. 
PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


I write you to-day principally to give you some account of the funeral of M. 
Hypolite Monpou, the popular composer of “ Les deux Reines,” and several 
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other successful operettas, romances, &c. ; and which I think will be interestin 
to you, on account of the difference of the ceremonial to what is usual in England. 
The solemn rites of the Catholic faith took place — in the church of St. 
Roch, and in the presence of a very large assembly of the literary and musical 
persons of this place. A Requiem of Jomelli, said to have been a great favourite 
of the deceased, was steal potteninads together with a chorus and an air from 
the works of Monpou, now first adapted to Latin words, and a Sanctus by Hummel 
—the solos being sung by MM. Duprez, Marié, and Alizard, it need hardly be 
said how well, or how impressively, vhen it is told that these artists were the 
most intimate friends of the late :.:mposer, the former having been his fellow 
student, and through life his constant companion. M. Duprez never did himself 
greater honour, either as an artist ora man. At the conclusion of the imposin 
service, the corpse was conveyed to “ Pere la Chaise,” attended by all who h 
been at the church and an increasing concourse of friends and strangers ; and 
after it had been lowered into the grave, which is close to the spot where Boieldieu, 
Bellini, and other well-known musicians lie, two orations were delivered, the first 
by M. Arnoult, on behalf of the members of Commission dramatique, the other by 
M. Escudier, the editor of “‘ La France Musicale.” These discourses were listened 
to with great interest and emotion, particularly that of M. Escudier, which was 
admired for its eloquent style and very impressive delivery. At the conclusion, 
when the speaker pronounced the words “ Adieu donc, pour toujours—Monpou, 
encore une fois—adieu!” the friends of the departed silently dropped each a 
wreath of immortels into the grave, and retired, visibly affected. M. Lemp was 
in his ‘thirty-seventh year, and universally beloved by his professional confreres 
and by the whole talent of Paris, as well as by numerous relations and friends. 

I turn to a brighter, but not more interesting scene—Auber’s “ Zanetta” was 
revived at the Opera Comique on Thursday with very great applause. It’ is 
written in the composer’s happiest vein; and, with ‘the other recent revivals, 


“‘Camille” and Boieldieu’s} “ Dame Blanche,” will keep up the attraction of this 
charming theatre till the novelties in preparation are perfect. ‘Don Juan” has 
been played at the Academie Royale during the week, but without much ‘success. 
A project is in contemplation to remove the Grande — from its present out of 


the way situation—which may be considered as the Marylebone of Paris—to a 
more central spot, at the corner of the rue Vivienne, at the northern extremity of 
the Palais Royal, where a new and splendid theatre is proposed to be built. e 
Renaissance is in course of due alteration and embellishment for the Opera 
Italienne next winter. iM 


H6tel des Isles d’ Albion, 15me d’Aodt, 1841. 
BOULOGNE. 


Amongst the numerous fétes and entertainments given in honour of the inau- 
guration of the Napoleon Column here, which transcend in splendour and unani- 
mity of enjoyment all that has taken place amongst us since the foundation of the 
column, August 15, 1804, there was on Monday a Concours d’ Harmonie Militaire, 
in the public walk called the Tintilleries. The several bands of the regiments of 
the line, and the National Guards of the Departement, who were assembled for 
the ceremonial of Sunday, (the inauguration day,) performed a variety of Over- 
tures, Marches, and solo pieces, in a handsome orchestra erected for the occasion, 
and were adjudged by a jury of Professors to receive nine prizes, given by the 
Municipality, of various value, from 300 to 80 francs, according to the merits of 
the competitors. The concert was extremely well performed, the competition 
remarkably interesting, and the presence of many thousand persons of all ranks, 
in full holiday costume, wort 9 the scene one of the most exhilarating possible 
to be conceived. 





HHiscellaneous. 


_ Banquet ror THe, Musicat Epicurs.—Several manuscripts of Mozart, con- 
sisting of about 280 pieces, are on the eve of publication on the Continent.— 
Lincoln Mercury. 
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New Traian Orrra Scueme.—We are informed, it is the intention of Signor 
Crevelli to give a series of Italian opera performances during the winter season. 
The enterprise will be undertaken by subscription, some original compositions are 
to be produced, and the whole will be supported by the pupils of Signor Crevelli, 
most of them English, and many students in the Royal ota 


Nationa, Antoem.—We are glad to learn that Mr. R. Clark, of Westminster 
Abbey, is about to publish the collection of pieces by the celebrated Dr. Bull, now 
in his possession; which includes the original of our fine old national tune, as 
written by the doctor for an entertainment given to King James at Merchant 
Tailors Hall, in 1607. This unique copy of a tune, about the origin of which 
there has been so much conjecture and controversy, is nearly notative with our 
modern version, and has remained undiscovered in the collections of several of the 
“ learned ‘and curious” in such matters, during the period of the dispute! So 
much for the “ diligence and acumen” of antiquarian collectors. 


M. Mayerneer is at present at Berlin, where, it is said, he has been offered the 
direction of the Grand Opera by the king of Prussia. The composer is shortly 
expected in Paris, so we conclude he has declined the royal offer—Galignani’s 
Messenger. 

Iranian Opera at Mancuester.—On Saturday next Bellini’s opera of La 
Somnambula will be | ae at the Theatre Royal, when the Grisi and her cousin, 
with Mario and F. Lablache, will sustain the principal characters. 


Amateur Opera Sogrery. — This association, having for its object the 
performance of classical operas entire, and the bringing forward of native 
vocal talent, announces the production of Mozart’s “ Figaro” for the first time in 
English, complete. The opera will be given on Wednesday next, at the Lyceum, 
and will be supported by a ghar Ad. collection of acknowledged talent, in 
addition to the amateur members. 

Fuicut or THE Srneine Brrps, IncLuDING THE Prrers.—Another flight, con- 
sisting of Dorus Gras, Brizzi, Tamburini, M. Dorus, and M. Laveviere, the Harpist, 
will take place on Lege | next, towards York, Sheffield, Leeds, and Derby; 
then turning to the South, taking Brighton, Tunbridge Wells, and then Westward 
to Exeter, alighting at Gloucester, on the 6th of September. 

Sienora Cartotra Grist.—This artiste, who was originally a singer, and who 
has recently created a great sensation as premiére danseuse of the Academie Royale 
in Paris, has just entered herself as a vocal student in the Conservatoire. Great 
anticipations are formed of the successful union of the sister arts in this perse- 
vering lady, whose pantomime possesses a grace and intelligence surpassed by 
none of her contemporaries. 

ImpRoveMENTs IN Pranos.—It is a fact that perhaps few know that the tension 
of the strings of a pianoforte is equivalent to nearly four fons, and it is in 
consequence of an insufficient resistance to this immense pressure that the instru- 
ment so soon goes out of tune, and that the beauty of the tone so soon deteriorates, 
particularly in a tropical climate. This difficulty has been overcome by carrying 
the strings round the inner frame of the instrument, so that a perfect compensa- 
tion to the tension is obtained. This mode of construction has produced a beautiful 
quality of tone, combined to an extraordinary increase of power, and from the 
additional length of string employed, a flexibility is given that, without the aid of 
the soft pedal, the too frequent use of which is sure to put the instrument out of 
tune, enables the performer to give all the various shades of piano and forte that 
the most refined taste can desire.—Glasgow Courier. 

Mapemorsette Lozwe.—We omitted last week, in our account of the dis- 
persion of the vocal stars, to state that this lady is engaged for the Scala theatre at 
Milan. 

Rospery sy THE Door-kezrers At Drury Lane.— We record with 
pleasure, that Mr. Eliason is indebted for the discovery and detection of these 
most ruinous practices, to the integrity of Mr. J. Gimson, of the Royal Academy 
of Music. Managers would be fortunate could they always meet with officers so 
honourable and trustworthy as Mr. Gimson has proved himself to be. 
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Eriruatamiums.—According to Servius, Macrobius, and Horace, Nuptial 
Songs, which were afterwards refined and polished into Epithalamiums, were first 
used by the people of Fescenia, a city of Etruria, and therefore called Versus 
Fescennini. ‘This kind of poetry in its original was = and obscene, though 
long authorized by custom. Young people, instead of throwing the stocking in 
the manner of our villagers, sung the Fescennina before the apartment of the new 
married pair. On an examination of Chanson de Noces, or Nuptial Songs of 
the ancient Russians, the similarity to those of the Greeks is very striking. 
The same identity may be noticed in their armateion melos. 

CaTaLani AND GorTHE.—Catalani was almost entirely uneducated, even in 
music. Her want of literary attainments, joined to her vivacity in conversation, 
sometimes produced ludicrous scenes. When at the court at Weimar, she was 
placed, at a dinner party, by the side of Goethe, as a mark of respect to her on the 

art of her royal host. The lady knew nothing of Goethe; but, being struck by 
fis majestic appearance, and the great attention of which he was the object, she 
inquired of the gentleman on the other side what was hisname. “ The celebrated 
Goethe, Madame,” was the answer. ‘‘ Pray, on what instrument does he play ?” was 
the next question. “ He is no performer, Madame ;” he is the author of ‘ Werter.’” 
‘* O, yes, yes, I remember,” said Catalani, and turning to the venerable poet, she 
addressed him, “ Ah, sir, what an admirer I am of ‘ Werter!”” A low bow was 
the acknowledgment for so flattering a compliment. ‘“ I never,” continued the 
lively lady, “ I never read anything half so laughable in my life. Whata 
capital farce it is, sir !”—‘* Madame,” said the poet, looking aghast, “ the ‘ Sorrows 
of Werter’ a farce ?”—“ O, yes, never was anything so exquisitely ridiculous !” 
rejoined Catalani, laughing heartily as she enjoyed the remembrance. And it 
turned out that she had been talking all the while of “ Werter,” which had been 
performed at one of the minor theatres of Paris, and in which the sentimentalit 
of Goethe’s tale had been unmercifully ridiculed. The poet did not get over his 
mortification the whole evening; and the fair singer’s credit at the court of 
Weimar was sadly impaired by this display of her ignorance of the “ Sorrows of 
Werter.”"—Memoir of Madame Catalant. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Italian Opera—this Evening, and Saturday. 
Concerts d’Ete at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane—every Evening. 
Promenades Musicales at the Surrey Zoological Gardens—this Evening, Mon- 


day, and Tuesday. 


“WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


“ The May Queen,” song—G. A. Macfarren. “ L’Aurore Boreale, Rondo a 
la Valse’—G. A. Macfarren. ‘I am well pleased,” anthem — J. L. Ellerton, 
Esq. ‘ The Sabbath Eve,” twelve devotional songs, two books—C. H. Rink. 
“ Six Leider -Ohne Worte,” Daag Mendelssohn Bartholdy. ‘“ Twelve 
Cathedral Chants”—Martin H. Hodges. “The Mariazell Evening Hymn”— 
C. Hempel, jun. “O! had I the Wings,” sacred song—A. H. Brown. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In answer to numerous applications and complaints from our provincial friends, it is respectfully 
stated that the ‘‘ Musica, Wor.tp”’ is publishéd EVERY THURSDAY, AT TWELVE O’CLOCK, 
so that London readers may be supplied in théconrse of the afternoon, and country Subscribers 
will receive their copies by the same evening’s post, or through their respective agents in the 
district where they reside. 

The terms of subscription for stamped copies, which ensures the most punctual delivery, are— 
sixteen shillings per annum, or four shillings per quarter, paid in advance. Parties requiring a 
single number may receive it promptly per post, by enclosing a four-penny piece in their order, 
post paid, to the office of the Journal in London. 

Correspondents are requested to observe, that all letters for the Editor, Works for Review, &c., 
must henceforth be sent, post and carriage free, to the care of Mr. H. Cunningham, at the 
MusicaL Wortp Orrics, No. 1, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. Many delays and disap- 
pointments having occurred through their being addressed to the former publishers. It is also 
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necessary to notice, that communications received after Tuesday cannot be available for the current 
week’s number. 

Our Blackburn correspondent’s letter did not reach the Editor till after post hour on Friday. 
We have no control over country agents; and can only repeat that we publish “at noon” 
every Thursday. To ensure a correct and prompt delivery, our distant friends are recommended to 
forward their names and subscriptions to Mr. H. Cunningham, at the office in London, when they 
will receive the stamped copies by Thursday evening’s post. 

“Truro” Received safely. 

ag H. Hodges.” We are obliged by his second communication, which he will find at- 
ten le 

“ Rusticus” is referred to our leading article. 

Addlestone—Totness— West Malling—St. Albans—Frome—Belfast—Northallerton. Our several 
correspondents from these places shall have individual attention anon ; in the meantime, the above 
recommendation will suffice. e 

* Miss Josephine Davis.” The Reading paper has not reached us this week; the rest of h 
will be attended to, with thanks. ee 

“« Mr, I. W. Powell’’ has been received, and will be noticed in our next. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VOCAL. Cinq Valses Autrichiennes, composées 


F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy.—The Garland, pour la Guitarre, par Le Prince Nichola 
by Thos. Moore, with pianoforte ac- Esterhazy * ¢ “ : - Wessel 
companiments ps A “ - Ewer | Collection of Mozart’s Violin Quartetts. 
Schubert.—Les Plaintes de la jeune Fille. Grand Quartett inD. Op. 35. No.2. Ditto 
Romance C S ¥ 2 Chappell Ditto ; ditto No.1. Ditto 
Ditto.—Les Regrets. Romance. - - Ditto | Collection of Beethoven’s Grand Duets 
for Piano and Violin, No. 5. Sonata, 
PIANO. Op. 12. No.3 oo oe oe ee 
Musard.—La Reine Catarina, second set Osborne’s (G. A.) Fantasia from ‘“ La 
of Quadrilles, from Auber’s new Opera, Favorite.”” Op. 40 - - - Chappell 
Les Diamans de la Couronie - - Wessel | Ditto.—** Marie.” Reverie. Op. 38 - Ditto 
Ditto.—“* Le Castillan.” _ Bolero - - Ditto 
MISCELLANEOUS. Ditto. — Rondo Valse from “ Polichi- 
Fugue (ossia Quartetto) in C minor - Wessel nelle. Op. 34 - - - - Ditto 
Collection of Beethoven’s Grand Duets L. Jansa.—Gems of the Opera. No. 3, 
for Piano and Violin, No. 3 being from L’Elisir D’Amore. No. 4, Lucre- 
Sonata. Op. 12. No. 1. - - - Ditto cia Borgia - - - - - Ewer 











NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY H. CUNNINGHAM. 


HAND BOOES 


FOR 


BY FELIX SUMMERLY, ESQ. 
I, Price Sixpence. 
Containing a Numerical Catalogue of the Pictures, and Remarks; a Classed Catalogue of the 
Pictures, with Biographical Notices of each Painter; Schools of Painting represented in the Collec- 
tion ; Ciassification of the Pictures, as Gifts, Bequests, or Purchases: also an Index to the Situation 


of each Picture. . 
II. Price Three-pence. 


Containing a Numerical Catalogue of the Pictures, with Remarks; anda Classed Catalogue of the 
Pictures, with Biographical Notices of each Painter. 


Ill. Price One Penny. 
A Catalogue of the Pictures, with the Births and Deaths of the Painters. 


Il. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., elegantly bound in cloth, and illustrated with Eighteen Wood Engravings, 
by Ladies. ; 


Also, an Edition in Fancy.heards, price Two Shillings. 
A HZAND-BOOE 
FOR THE 
ARCHITECTURE, TAPESTRIES, PAINTINGS, GARDENS, AND GROUNDS, 


HAMPTON COURT. 


BY FELIX SUMMERLY, ESQ. 


“ Dectpgepty the best popular guide to the picturesque beauties of Hampton Court of any 
extant.”’—Spectator, of June 5. 4 
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N EW MUSIC BY ENGLISH COMPOSERS. The musical public are - 

fully informed that Wresse. anv Co., have just published the following Original W by 
En@uisu Compossrs :—Symphony in C sharp minor; to MENDELSsoEN, by G. A. Mac- 
FARREN—Overture to Cugvy Cuacg, by the same Author—Overture to Don SepasTIAN, by 
O.iver May—Overture to Fortunatus, by J. W. Davison—arranged as Duets for the Pianoforte. 
Also, a Grand Duet for Pianoforte, by CaanLEs NeaTe—Impromptu for Piano Solo, by F. B. Jzw- 
son—Variations on Rue Britannia, by H, B. Ricaarns—Four Original Songs, by J, Crinwron— 
and Four Bagatelles & la Valse—Three Sketches— Three Songs, dedicated to CLemenT WuiTE, 
by J. W. Davison. 

N.B, The admirers of Pianororre Dvsrs are informed that three numbers of the Brs.ioraEquE 
Ctassique, edited by J. W. Davison, are now ready, viz.:—Sronr’s Symphony in D Minor ; 
Macrarren’s in C Sharp Minor ; and MEnDELSsOuN’s Celebrated Orretro in E Flat. 

WEssEL AND Co., 67, Frith-street, Soho, 


C ZERNY’S PIANOFORTE PRIMER, Op. 584. Price 9s. uel to Ditto, 10s. 6d. 

The great masters of the day have pronounced Mr. Czerny the most composer living for 
the Pianoforte, and he is the only one who devotes his eminent talents to the rising gerieration. It 
is therefore the pleasing duty of Messrs. Cocks and Co. to offer theabove NEW AND EASY IN- 
STRUCTION BOOK AND SEQUEL for the Pianoforte to the notice of the Professor and. Amateur 
of Music ; also, to the heads of Schools, and it will afford them much pleasure, if they shall have 
been the means of adding to their acknowledged very superior list of Elementary Books two other 
treatises calculated to assist the teacher in his laborious task of instructing the young. 


O MUSICAL STUDENTS, To be published, by subscription, under the imme- 
diate patronage of Her most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, and Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, dedicated by permission to the Royal Academy of Music, CARL CZERNY’S SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL COMPOSITION : a complete Treatise on the Composition of all kinds of Masic, both 
instrumental and voeal, from the shortest theme to the pent sonata and symphony, and from the 
most simple ballad to the opera, the mass, and the oratorio ;-together with a Treatise on Instrument- 
whole enriched with numerous practical examples, selected from the werks of the most 
classical .composers of all ages, Op. 600, in three large volumes folio, price #2 12s. 6d., and to non- 
subscribers 4 14s. 6d. Translated by John Bishop. N.B. Ladies and gentlemen desirous of sub- 
scribing to this great work are respectfully invited to forward their names immediately to the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Cocks and Co, 
NEW MUSIC for schools. To'be had gratis, and postage free, a CATALOGUE 
of useful-MUSIC. All the best teachers acknowledge that Messrs. Cocks. and Co.'s. catalogue 
of school publications claims a most decided preference over. all others, more particularly in regard 
to modern element works, both theoretical and practical. To be had of all music-sellers and book- 
sellers, and of the publishers, 20, Princes-street, Hanover-square, London, sole proprietors of all the 
new works by Lanner, Strauss, Labitzsky, Musard, Santos, Ozerny, &c. : 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


[RE OPERATIC .SOCIETY beg to inform the Nobility, their Friends, and the 
Public, that their Third Performance will take piace at the above Theatre, on WEDNESDAY 








EVENING, 25th Aucust, 1841, — will be performed, for the first time on the English Stage, the 


Entire of Mozarr’s Comic Opera 
FIGARO. 
Translated and arranged for this Society by Jonn Lams, Esq. 
The Orrera produced under the Direction of, and conducted by 
. Me. Lovet, Pariurs. 
The Orchestra will be.completg; and Jed by Mr. Witty. 
PERSONATION OF CHARACTERS; 
Count ALMAVIVA - - Mr. R. Hucues. CHERUBINO - - Miss LANE. 
Mr. F. Nicnouts Crovcn. | Counruss ALMAVIVA - - - - Miss WARD. 
Ma. J.H. Touy. BARBARINA - - - Miss B. CAwrHorn. 
- Mr. T. H. Severn. MARCELLINA - - Muss JACKSON. 
AnToNIO - - Mg.G, Purpy. SusaANNAB - - - - - Mars. T.H, Severn. 
Don Curnzio - - - - = ~-. Mr. F. Eames. . 
To conclude with the Farce of 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. 

Balcony and Dress Circle 5s.; Half-Price 3s. Upper Circle 4s.; Half-price 28. Pit 2s. 6d.; Half- 
Price 1s. 6d. Gallery 1s. No Half-Price. Boxes aud Plates to be taken of Mr. Norrsr, at the 
Box Office of the Theatre. Doors Open at Half-past Six, to Commence precisely at Seven. Half. 
Price at Nine o’Clock. 
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